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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 


oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TOPPLETONIANS AND WIMPLETONIANS. 


IDDLEPORT had a terrible fall in the 
unfortunate slip of the dummy engine; 
and if any Wimpletonians, on the other side 
of the lake, witnessed the catastrophe, I am 


4 





afraid they were ill-natured enough to “ crow ” | 


over it; for to have seen the thing hissing up 
and down on the opposite shore would have 
been a sore trial tothem. For the present, at 
least, it was safe on the bottom of the lake, 
though, as the water was only six or eight feet 
deep, the machine would doubtless be saved in 
the end. ° 
Though I belonged to Centreport, and was a 

graduate of the Wimpleton Institute, I could 
not find it in my heart to rejoice at the disaster 
which had befallen the Toppletonians. I was 
too much interested in the dummy to cherish 
any ill-will towards the machine or its owners. 
I wanted to see it work, and I could not help 
enyying the engineer who was to enjoy the’ 
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superlative happiness of running it. Such a 
position would have suited me, and I was sorry 
the railroad idea had not originated on our side 
of the lake. I wondered what Colonel Wim- 
pleton would bring forward to offset this nov- 
elty of his rival, not doubting that he would 
make a desperate effort to outdo the major. 

The accident filled the Toppletonians with 
dismay. They had been yelling with excite- 
ment and delight while laboring at the skids 
and rigging; but now they were aghast and 
silent. The Ruoara backed away from the 
submerged machine, and made her landing at 
the end of the pier. The dummy rested up- 
right upon the bottom of the lake, with its 
roof well out of the water. I hardly took my 
eyes off it while we were at the wharf, and I 
only wished the task of putting it on the track 
of the Lake Shore Railroad had fallen on me; 
for I thought I saw a plan by which it could be 
easily accomplished. ‘ 

While the steamer was waiting I stepped 
upon the wharf, and mingled with the crowd 
of dismayed Toppletonians who were gazing 
at the apparent wreck of all their hopes. I 
was acquainted with a few of them; but they 
regarded me with a feeling of jealousy and 
hatred which I am happy to state that I did 
not share with them. 


‘* Our pipe is out,” said Tommy Toppleton, 


the only son of the major. “It's too con- 
founded bad! I meant to have a ride in that 
car by to-morrow.” 

“It’s not so bad as it might be,” I ventured 
to remark. 

‘*Who are you?” snapped Tommy, when 
he recognized me as a Centreporter. 

“*T belong on the other side, I know; but I 
was really sorry to see the thing go overboard,” 
I added, gently enough to disarm the wrath of 
the patron’s son. 

“T think the Wimpleton fellows will feel 
good over this,” continued Tommy, who, if 
he had not been crestfallen at the misfortune 
of his clan, would have been impudent and 
overbearing to a plebeian like me. 

**T suppose they will feel good; but if I were 
one of your fellows I would not let them enjoy 
it a great while. I would have it out of the 
water and get up steam before I slept upon it,” 
I answered. 

“What would you do?” asked Tommy, 
curiously. 

“T would get it out of the water in double- 
quick time, and then put her through by day- 

. light, even if it took me all night.” 

“You are a brick, Wolf; and I am rather 

sorry you live on the other side of the lake,” 
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laughed the scion of the Middleport house. 
“Do you think you could get her out of the 
water?” 

**T know I could.” 

** How would you do it?” 

“T haven't time to explain it now,” I replied, 
edging towards the steamer. 

“T say, Wolf, people think you know all 
about an engine, and can run one as well as 
a man,” continued Tommy, following me to 
the boat. 

““T ran a locomotive ten miles, to-day.” 

“ Did you, though?” 

‘*T did — all alone.” 

“Our fellows don’t want a man for an engi- 
neer on the Lake Shore Railroad, and some 
of them were talking about having you to run 
the dummy for us.” 

“I am much obliged to them for thinking 
of me.” 

** It’s too bad you live on the other side.” 

I thought so too, as the bell of the Ruoara 
rang, and I stepped on board of her. To do 
anything for the enemy on the Middleport side 
would be to give mortal offence to Colonel 
Wimpleton, his hopeful son, and all the stu- 
dents of the Institute in Centreport; and it 
was quite out of the question for me to think 
of a position on the footboard of the dummy. 
I would have given anything to join the Topple- 
tonians, against whom I had now no spite, and 
take part in the operations of the new railroad; 
and I regarded it as a very great misfortune that 
the rivalry between the two places prevented 
me from doing so. 

The Ruoara left the wharf, and stood across 
the lake towards Centreport. As she receded 
from the shore, I saw Tommy talking to his 
father, and pointing to the boat, as though I 
were the subject of the conversation. I do not 
know what either of them said; but the young 
gentleman doubtless told the patron of the 
Toppletonians that I considered myself able 
to extricate the dummy from her present posi- 
tion. I was a very modest young man at the 
time of which I write; but years have enabled 
me, in some measure, to conquer the feeling, 
and I may now say that I had a splendid repu- 
tation as an engineer, fora boy. Ido not know 
that I was regarded as exactly a prodigy, but 
even men of ability treated me with great kind- 
ness and consideration on account of my pro- 
ficiency in matters relating to machinery. It 
seemed quite possible, therefore, that Major 
Toppleton did not regard my suggestion of a 
plan to extricate the dummy as a mere boyish 


’ boast. 


Whether he did, or did not, I was too much 
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yppressed by my father’s misfortunes to think 
of the dummy after it was out of my sight. I 
walked aft, passing through the gangway, 
where I could see my unfortunate parent. He 
looked stern and forbidding, and when I paused 
at the door, he told meI need not stop there. 
I did not think he had been drinking again, 
and I felt sure that he would not long be angry. 
It made me very sad to think that he was offend- 
ed with me; but, more than this, I dreaded lest 
he should fall back into his old habits, and be- 
come a drunkard. 

As the steamer approached the Centreport 
landing, I was startled by three rousing cheers. 
On the lawn, which faced the river in front of 
the Wimpleton Institute, were assembled all the 
students. Two or three of them were looking 
through field glasses to the opposite shore. 
They had just discovered the nature of the dis- 
aster to the dummy, and they expressed their 
satisfaction in the cheers whichI heard. It was 
mean and cowardly to rejoice in the misfortunes 
of others, even if they were enemies; but as 
their elders expressed themselves in this man- 
ner, nothing better could be expected of them. 

I went ashore when the boat was made fast. 
I noticed that several people looked sharply 
at me, and some of them appeared to make 
remarks about me, as I passed through the 


crowd up the wharf; but, so completely had 
my thoughts been absorbed by the affairs of 
my father, that I had quite forgotten my alter- 
cation with Mr. Waddie Wimpleton, and I did 
not connect the sharp looks and the suppressed 
remarks bestowed upon me with that circum- 


stance. I had the young gentleman's revolver 
in my pocket; but I had ceased to feel its weight 
or to think of it. I walked up the wharf, and 
hastened to the cottage of my father. 

“Why, Wolfert! What have you been 
doing?” exclaimed my mother, as I entered 
the kitchen, where she was at work. 

** Nothing wrong, I hope, mother,” I replied ; 
and I am sure my long face and sad demeanor 
were not without their effect upon her. 

“They are telling awful stories about you, 
Wolfert,” she added. 

“Who are?” 

“Everybody. What have you been doing?” 

“T haven’t done anything, mother.” 

“‘Didn’t you take the powder from the tool- 
house at the quarry, and blow up that canal 
boat?” gasped she, horrified that I should be 
even accused of such wickedness. 

“No, mother; I did not. Who says I did?” 

“Everybody is saying so. We all know that 
the canal boat was blown up; and they say 
you ran away before the people came.” 
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I told my mother the whole truth in regard 
to the canal boat, and she believed me. 

‘* Waddie Wimpleton says you did it, Wol- 
fert,” added she. : 

*‘I did not do it, and did not know anything 
about it till the explosion took place.” 

“They all say you must have done it. Waddie 
don’t deny that he had a hand in it; but he 
says you planned the whole thing, and he gave 
you his revolver for doing it.” 

*“‘ There is not a word of truth in it, mother.” 

‘‘ The quarry men saw you and Waddie near 
the mill wharf, just before the explosion. It 
was not till they had told their story that Wad- 
die acknowledged he had anything to do with 
it. Hesays it was done by pulling a string; and 
everybody believes that boy hadn’t gumption 
enough to blow up the canal boat without blow- 
ing himself up with it. They say the thing was 
well done, and therefore you must have done it.” 

This was flattering to my pride, disagreeable 
as the consequences threatened to be. People 
believed I was guilty because I had the repu- 
tation of being skilful in mechanical contri- 
vances! But I was not anxious to rob Waddie 
of any of his honors in this affair. 

**T have not done anything wrong, mother; 
and I am willing to take the consequences, 
whatever they are. I wish this was the only 
thing we had to fear,” I said, dreading the 
effect upon her of the intelligence I had to 
communicate in regard to my father. 

“Why, what else have we to fear?” asked 
she, with an expression of alarm. ‘ Where is 
your father? ” 

‘* He has gone up to Hitaca in the steamer.” 

‘¢ What has he gone up there for?” 

** He is in charge of the engine of the Ruoara.” 

** Where is Christy Holgate?” 

“He has robbed a man of his money, and 
run away.” 

“ Christy!” 

“Yes, mother; and that isn’t the worst of it, 
either.” 

‘Why, what do you mean, Wolfert?” 

‘* Father was the man whom he robbed.” 

‘Why, Wolfert!” ejaculated my mother, as 
pale as death. 

**Tt is just as I say, mother; and it isn’t the 
worst of it, either.” 

‘“©O, dear! What else has happened?” she 
demanded, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Father has taken to drinking again,” I 
replied; and, no longer able to restrain my 
emotions, I burst into tears, 

‘Merciful Heaven! That is worse than all 
the rest!” exclaimed she, covering her face 
with her apron, and weeping bitterly with me. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COLONEL WIMPLETON AND SON. 


M* mother wept as she thought of the past, 
and dreaded the future. It would have 
been comparatively easy to endure the loss of 
the twenty-four hundred dollars; but it was 
intolerable to think of the misery of again 
being a drunkard’s wife. All else was as noth- 
ing to her beside this awful prospect. My fa- 
ther had struggled with his besetting and his 
besotting sin for five years, and with hardly 
an exception had always been the conqueror. 
During this period he had prospered in his 
worldly affairs, and till this day of disaster 
the future seemed to be secure to him. 

My mother told me I had done right in emp- 
tying the bottle, and assured me that my father 
would not long cherish his anger. She knew 
not what to do in order to turn the tide which 
had set against us. If the sheriff succeeded in 
arresting Christy, and securing the money he 
had stolen, the effect upon my father would be 
good. If the money was lost, we feared that 
father would be lost with it. 

While we were talking about the sad pros- 
pect before us, an imperative knock was heard 
at the front door —a summons so loud and 
stately that we could hardly fail to identify the 
person even before we saw his face. My moth- 
er wiped away her bitter tears, and hastened 
to the door. 

‘Has your son come home?” demanded 
Colonel Wimpleton, in his abrupt and offen- 
sive manner, when he spoke to his social in- 
feriors, as he regarded them. 

* Yes, sir, he has,” replied my mother, with 
fear and trembling before the magnate of Cen- 
treport. 

Without further ceremony, or any ceremony, 
— for he had used none, — he stalked into the 
kitchen where I sat. He was followed by his 
hopeful scion, who looked quite as magnificent 
as his stately father. 

**So you have come home, you young vil- 
lain!” said the colonel, fixing a savage gaze 
upon me. 

“T have come home; but I am not a vil- 
lain, sir,” I replied, with what dignity I could 
command. 

** Don’t contradict me. 
lain.” 

‘Your saying so don’t make it so,” I an- 
swered, desperately; for I was goaded almost 
to despair by the misfortunes of the day; and 
though at any other time I should have been 
as meek as a nursing dove, I felt like defend- 


I say you are a vil- 





ing myself from the charges he was about to 
make. 

“Don’t be impudent to me, young man,” 
“You know me, and you know 


scowled he. 
what I am.” 

*T know what you are,” I added, signifi- 
cantly; and I was astonished at my own bold- 
ness. 

He looked at me savagely, apparently trying 
to determine what construction to put upon my 
remark. Waddie stood at his side, quite self- 
possessed, considering the wicked deed he had 
done. His presence reminded me of the re- 
volver I had in my pocket, and I took it out 
and presented it to him. 

‘* Here is your revolver, Waddie. I did not 
intend to keep it, when I took it,” said I. 

“JT don’t want it. It is yours now,” replied 
he, declining to take the weapon. “I gave it 
to you for the job you did for me, and I am not 
going to back out now.” 

“Take it, Waddie,” interposed his father. 
**Such a trade is not legal or binding.” 

“T’'m not going to take it,” replied the hope- 
ful, stoutly. ‘* It was a fair trade, and it would 
not be honorable for me to back out.” 

*¢ Give it to me; then,” added the colonel. 

I gave it to him, and he put it in his pock- 
et, in spite of the protest of Waddie. 

**Now, Wolf, I want you to tell me the truth,” 
continued Colonel Wimpleton. 

** T will do so, sir.” 

“You persuaded my boy to blow up that 
canal boat.” 

‘““No, sir. I did not.” 

“I didn’t say he persuaded me to do it, 
father,” interrupted the son. 

**You wouldn’t have done such a thing as 
that unless somebody put you up to it, Wad- 
die,” protested the fond father, who had been 
obliged to make the same statement fifty times 
before, and remained obstinately incredulous 
in regard to his son’s capacity to do mischief 
up to the present time. 

“‘ Yes, I would, father; and I am only sorry 
the skipper of the canal boat was not on board 
when she went up. Didn't I say he insulted 
me! Didn’t Itell you he shook me, kicked me, 
cuffed me, and then chucked me on the wharf, 
as though I had been a dead cat! When a 
man insults me, he has to pay for it,” said 
Waddie, shaking his head to emphasize his 
strong declarations. 

“Yes; and I shall have to pay for it too,” 
muttered the colonel, who felt very much as 
the man did who had to pay his wife's fine 
after he had prosecuted her for an assault upor 
himself. 
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“No matter for that; I am revenged,” add- 
ed Waddie, coolly. ‘‘ I only said that Wolf 
showed me how to do it, and pulled the string 
when all was ready.” 

“That's enough,” replied the father. 

I understood the magnate of Centreport well 
enough to comprehend his position. He was 
quite willing to pay a couple of thousand dol- 
lars for the destruction of the canal boat; but 
he was very loath to have the Centreporters 
believe; what was literally the truth, that Wad- 
die Wimpleton was the worst and most evil- 
disposed boy in the whole town. While he did 
not attempt to discipline and control his vicious 
heir, he was exceedingly jealous of the youth’s 
reputation. He wished to have me confess that 
Thad had a finger in this pie of mischief.. My 
character stood high in town, for I had tried to 
behave like 2 gentleman on all occasions. If I 
shared the blame with the colonel’s hopeful, he 
was willing to pay all costs and damages. I 
really believe, if I could. have assumed the 
entire odium of the wicked deed, the magnate 
would have. been willing to pay for the boat, 
and give me a thousand dollars besides. . In 
fact, | knew of one instance in which a boy of 
bad habits had been indirectly paid for taking 
upon his own shoulders the blame that be- 
longed upon Waddie’s. 

“T had nothing at all to do with blowing up 
the canal boat, Colonel Wimpleton,” I replied. 
“I knew nothing about it till the explosion 
took place.” 

“You deny it— do you?” demanded the 
magnate, sharply. 

“I do, sir; I had nothing to do with it.” 

“ How dare you lie tome? As Waddie was 
concerned in the affair, I don’t mind paying 
for the boat, and I suppose that will be the end 
of the scrape; but I know my boy wouldn't do 
such a thing without some help.” 

“I didn’t help him,” I protested, warmly. 

“Didn’t you pull the string?” demanded 
Waddie, with the most unblushing effrontery, 

“No, I did not.” 

“Didn't you have hold of the string when 
the boat went up?” persisted the young villain. 

“TI did, but — ” 

“There, father, he owns up to all I ask him 
to confess,” interposed Waddie, 

“T own up to nothing,” I replied, indignant- 
ly. “I say again, I had nothing to do with 
the explosion, and knew nothing about it till 
the boat blew up.” 

“What do you mean, you young rascal?” 
stormed the colonel. ‘‘ One moment you say 
you had hold of the string, and the next that 
you knew nothing about it.” 
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“If you wish me to explain the matter, I 
will do so; if not, I won’t,” I added, disgusted 
with the evident intention of the magnate ‘to 
convict me, whether guilty or not. 

“Will you confess that you hada hand in 
the mischief?” 

‘No, I will not.” 

“But, you young rascal —” 

‘*T am not a rascal, Colonel Wimpleton. If 
either of us is a rascal, you are the one, not I,” 
I continued, goaded to desperation by his in- 
justice. 

‘* What!” gasped the great man, confounded 
at my boldness. 

“TI say just what I mean. Waddie knows, 
as well as I do, that I had nothing to do with 
blowing up the canal boat, and if he was a 
decent fellow, he would say so.” 

“Don’t be rash, Wolfert,” interposed my 
mother, alarmed at my temerity. 

“*T am not afraid of them, mother.” 

‘“*Do you mean to say I’m not a decent fel- 
low?” howled Waddie. 

‘*I did say so, and I meant to say so,. You 
know that you lie when you say I had anything 
to do with blowing up the boat.” 

“Do you tell me I lie?” 

‘IT. do; I tell you so with all my might,” I 
persisted, boldly. 

‘* We'll see about this,” said Colonel Wim- 
pleton, furiously. ‘* Mrs. Penniman, your boy 
is impudent — impudent to me, and to my 
son.” 

‘**You accuse him of something he didn’t do, 
and won’t hear what he has to say,” replied my 
mother, meekly. 

**Accuse him of what he didn’tdo! Didn't 
he say he had hold of the string? Wolf had 
the pistol, too, and that proves the truth of 
what Waddie said. How came you by the pis- 
tol?” demanded the magnate, turning fiercely © 
to me. 

** T took it away from Waddie when he threat- 
ened to shoot me with it, and after he had fired 
one ball at me.” : 

‘*Do you want to make it out that my boy 
meant to murder you? Once more, will you 
confess to me, or will you have it proved before 
a justice?” 

‘*T don’t care where you prove it; but I shall 
not confess what I didn’t do.” 

‘¢ My son speaks the truth, Mrs. Penniman, 
though he may be a little wild sometimes.” 

‘‘There isn’t a bigger liar in town,” said J, 
very imprudently. 

**Do you hear that, marm?” snapped the 
colonel. ‘‘Didn’t my son confess that he had 
a hand in the mischief? Doesn't that. show 
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that he is a truthful boy? Wolf is violent’and 
abusive. I have done what I could for your 
family, Mrs. Penniman.” 

“«T know you have, Mr. Wimpleton, and we 
are all very grateful to you,” replied my trem- 
bling mother. 

“T should think you were! You permit this 
young rascal to insult and abuse me and my 
son. He calls mea rascal, and my son a liar. 
Is that his gratitude?” continued the much- 
abused great man. ‘“ You will hear from me 
again, Mrs. Penniman.” 

“And you will hear from me again, Wolf 
Penniman. I don’t allow any fellow to call me 
a liar,” added Waddie, bristling up like a ban- 
tam rooster. 

“You permit this young cub to insult and 
abuse me,” persisted the magnate, as he bolted 
out of the front door, followed by his hopeful, 
who could not help shaking his fist at me as he 
went out. 

“What have you done, Wolf?” exclaimed 
my mother, when they had gone. 

**T have spoken the truth, like a man,” I re- 
plied, though I trembled for the consequences 
of my bold speech to the great man. 

“He will discharge your father; and, now 
the money is gone, he will turn us out of house 
and home,” added my mother, beginning to 
cry again. 

**T can’t help it. 


I have only told the truth, 
and I am not going to cower before that man 
and that boy any longer.” 

I took my cap and left the house. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” “ Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,”’ “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


TALFOURD AT HOME. 


ALFOURD was very happy in his family 
relations, marrying, when very young, 
Miss Rachel Rutt, the daughter of a distin- 
guished Unitarian. minister, and when his 
salary as clerk to Mr. Chitty was, he told me, 
only a hundred and thirty pounds a year, — 
although he added a little to his income by 
writing for the Retrospective Review, and 
other magazines. They had fought the battle 
of life cheerfully and hopefully, until she saw 
ther husband, of whom she was justly proud, 
‘take his seat on the Bench of Judges. 
No man better loved than he, when the day’s 
ework was done, to spend a social hour with the 
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festive spirits of his circle. He was full of 
anecdote, and though he had no natural sense 
of wit and humor, yet he told a story remark. 
ably well, and was a good listener. 

Although Talfourd was very sensitive to criti- 
cism on his writings, I have heard him laugh 
at some of Jerrold’s ill-tempered sayings; for 
Jerrold, like Iago, was nothing unless he was 
critical. Some of his rudest jokes were made 
at Talfourd’s expense. As a specimen of his 
waspish nature, I will give one or two. In 
person Talfourd was about the medium height, 
and inclined to corpulency. His face was clean 
shaved, having neither whisker, mustache, nor 
beard; so that after dinner, when he had taken 
a glass or two of wine, his round and chubby 
face assumed a ruddy hue, and looked very 
jolly. This led Jerrold, one night, to say, — 

‘* Here’s a conundrum for you. Why is Tal- 
fourd's face like a doctor’s bottle? Because,” 
continued the hunchbacked satirist, “it is red 
and round, and always lit up after dark.” 

Indeed, the serjeant’s beaming countenance 
inspired another conundrum, shortly after- 
wards, in the following shape: — 

‘* Why is Talfourd’s nose like Julius Cesar? 
Because it’s passed the Rubicund.” 

The foregoing are simply personal imperti- 
nences, but the following is really good. 

It must be admitted that the genial serjeant 
was somewhat tiresome when he began to di- 
late upon his own plays — a theme very pleas- 
ing to him; and, although Jerrold was himself 
a great egotist, he had no toleration for that 
foible in others. One night, in describing the 
plot of a new play he was writing, a friend 
observed, — 

**Don’t you think, Talfourd, you have too 
many Ions in the fire?” 

“‘ Egad,” said Jerrold, ‘that is where I 
should advise the serjeant to put all his plays.” 

Talfourd’s househo]d — which, as I have said 
before, was a very happy one — consisted of 
himself, wife, two or three boys, — the eldest 
of whom, Frank Talfourd, was the well-known 
burlesque writer, who died about two years 
since, — and a niece of his wife, Marion Healey, 
a brilliant and beautiful girl, and a perfect 
treasure to the whole family. 

Next to the serjeant’s weakness of giving 
dinners was the desire he had of seeing his 
own plays performed. During his summer 
vacation at some watering-place, such as Rams- 
gate, Margate, Broadstairs, or Dover, he gen- 
erally persuaded the manager of those pro- 
vincial theatres to perform one of his plays, 
which frequently involved him in considerable 
expense; for the lessee, taking advantage of 
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his foible, invariably made him guarantee a 
certain amount of money in the house, besides 
taking private. boxes and numerous tickets. 
Even Mr. Macready, the lessee of Drury Lane, 
was not above bleedifig the generous drama- 
tist; and Talfourd assured me, when I was 
congratulating him upon the facility with 
which he got his plays performed, that it 
cost him three hundred pounds, backed by 
Ellen Tree’s influence, to induce Mr. Macready 
to perform the ‘‘ Athenian Captive,” despite 
the favor with which his previous play of 
“Ton” had been received. 

It must, however, be confessed, that Tal- 
fourd’s tragedies do not appeal to the popular 
heart. They are elegant, cold. classical, and 
frequently verbose. Even his Massacre of 
Glencoe reads like a careful translation from 
the Greek, and his verse, although correct and 
beautiful, cloys, after a time, from its monotony. 
You find no rugged passages in any of his 
plays; like a landscape, the trees have been 
trimmed and the grass shaven to a lawn-like 
smoothness. The hand of art is everywhere 
too visible. 

Strange to say, that, although Talfourd was 
a popular and eloquent advocate, and a bril- 
liant speaker in Parliament, he had a defect in 
his utterance, being unable to pronounce the 
letter R; and his personal appearance was by 
no means striking. His face, being, as I said 
before, round, smooth, and chubby, and his 
hair closely cropped, gave him a school-boyish 
appearance. Yet such was the earnestness of 
the man, the force and elegance of his diction, 
and the influence of his private character, that 
he never rose, either in the Court or in the 
House, but he was listened to with the greatest 
attention. 


BILLY BISSELL AND THE BLAOK SNAKE. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


homed BISSELL went into the country 

every summer. His parents were well-to- 
do people, who lived in New York city, ona 
fine street branching off from Fifth Avenue, and 
who never thought of such a thing as staying 
in the city after the middle of June. They had 
no country-seat of their own, and so they gen- 
erally took board at a farm-house. 

Billy was not exactly a downright bad boy 
—very few boys are; but, nevertheless, he 
was sadly inclined to be mischievous, and he 
had some bad habits that no well-regulated 
little toy ought to have. 

Sut Billy’s principal peculiarities, when in 
the country, were, a great fear of snakes and 
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a great fondness for robbing birds’ nests. On 
the whole, I think this dast was Billy’s worst 
fault. He was very hard to break of it. He 
was several times severely punished for it by 
his father; but nothing, it seemed, wowld cure 
him. Rob the poor birds he would, and rob 
them he did. 

This wicked habit of Billy’s was at last really 
the cause of his parents ceasing to go in the 
summer to Farmer Bell’s, in Northern New 
York, where they had long been in the habit 
of going. The old farmer got so angry at 
Billy for robbing the nests in his front garden, 
that he called Billy a ‘* wicked little thief,” and 
shook his fist at him, so that Billy was fright- 
ened nearly out of his senses, and ran off 
bawling to his ma. 

Mrs. Bissell spoke to the farmer about it, and 
said she should not allow anybody to call her 
little boy a thief. But the old farmer was too 
wrathy about it to take back what he had said. 

** Don’t he steal birds’ eggs?” said the farm- 
er. ‘And isn't any one that steals a thief?” 

From this trifling matter a serious quarrel 
arose ; and so the following summer the Bissells 
did not go to Farmer Bell’s, but took board 
with a family in New England — at Shady 
Park. 

It was a very pleasant place; and close by 
was a delightful grove, with a pretty stream 
running through it, and great numbers of birds 
living in their nests in its trees. It was not 
long, you may be sure, before Billy set out on 
an exploring expedition in this grove — after 
birds’ nests, as usual. 

Now Billy’s fear of snakes was an inherited 
one, as it is with a great many people. He had 
never seen a snake in his life, except in the 
cages at Barnum’s, when he went with the nurse 
ona Saturday afternoon tothe Museum. Those 
snakes couldn't harm any one; but Billy was so 
afraid of them that he would tremble all over 
at the sight of them, and would kick and scream 
with terror if the nurse tried to take him up 
close to the cage. 

It was one day, after Billy had been about a 
week at Shady Park, that he went on the mem- 
orable excursion after birds’ nests, which he 
will never forget to his dying day. 

Up Billy clambered into a certain tree, where 
he had discovered a promising nest, half hid- 
den among the green leaves. The tree was a 
pretty tall one, but long practice had made 
Billy an expert climber; and presently he was 
safe among the branches, with a flushed face 
and eager eyes, as he saw his prize before him. 
He crawled out cautiously on the limb towards 
the nest, and was just reaching out his hand 
for it, when he drew back and uttered a loud 
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yell of terror, while. his face blanched, and he 
trembled all over. 

There it was! A snake! The one thing that 
could scare Billy nearly out of his senses was 
before him in all its slimy horror. A huge 
black snake, full five feet long, with blazing 
black eyes, and long, pointed head, its lank 
body covered with scales — its whole aspect 
terrible to the last degree. 

Billy made a motion as if he would turn to 
go, when the snake flew at him with the rapid- 
ity of a flash, and — horror of -horrors! — 
twined its black body around Billy’s arm, like 
a boa constrictor, squeezing as if it would crush 
every bone in it. 

Billy gave one jump. and away he went, 
crashing down through the branches, and fall- 
ing thence to the ground. 

The fall stunned him, and he lay senseless; 
while the ugly black snake, after indulging 
itself with three or four bites on. Billy's neck 
and face, slowly uncoiled itself, and went up 
the tree ‘like a streak of lightning.” 

How long Billy lay there he never knew; 
but he recovered his sensibility at last, and sat 
up and looked dreamily around him. At first 
he could not recollect how he got there; but 
all at once it flashed upon him — the snake! — 
the fall! 

He rose to his feet, and looked to see what 
had become of the snake. He felt of himself, 
to make sure he was not killed, and then, — 

*O! O! Ugh!. Murder!” 

The snake was coming rapidly down the 
tree after him again! 

The way Billy Bissell’s legs flew was a cau- 
tion to grasshoppers. He ran as if Old Bogy 
himself was after him, and never stopped till 
he had buried his head in his mother’s lap, 
bawling and trembling with terror. 

Of course Mr, Snake had _ not followed him 
into the house; and when Billy became quite 
satisfied, of this fact, he sobered down, and was 
soon coaxed to tell the fearful story. 

The bites. were. perfectly harmless, and be- 
yond the bruising he received from his fall out 
of the tree, Billy was unhurt. 

But when he was told that the black snake 
was up in the tree on the same errand.as. him- 
self, — namely, to.rob the bird’s nest of its eggs, 
— Billy was.astonished; and ever after that he 
declared that he would never again do sucha 
wicked. thing. 

It is all very well for snakes to rob birds’ 
nests; they don’t know any better; but boys, 
who know the difference between right and 
wrong, had better leave such a vile piece of 
business to the reptiles that crawl. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY.— VII. 
THE FORTY THIEVES. 


UR artist gives us, for the full-page en- 

graving of this month, six illustrations 
of the well-known story of “The Forty 
Thieves,” which, as a companion of the pic- 
ture, we present in a condensed form. 

There were two brothers, who lived in Per- 
sia, named Ali Baba and Cassim. Cassim 
married a very rich lady, and lived at his ease: 
but Ali Baba was poor, and went to the forest 
with his asses, to cut wood to sell for the sup- 
port of himself and family. 

One day, when he was in the forest, he saw 
a large number of horsemen, and _ having 
climbed up a tree, watched their movements 
without being seen. They were all well 
armed, and when they came to the foot of a 
rock, they dismounted. Ali Baba counted 
forty of them, and by their appearance saw 
they were thieves. Their captain came near 
the tree, and said, three times, ‘‘ Open, Sesa- 
me,” when a door in the rock opened, and the 
whole of the troop went in. They remained 
some time in the cave; at last the door opened, 
and they all came out. The captain bade the 
door shut, by éxclaiming, three times, “ Shut, 
Sesame,” when every man mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

Ali Baba descended from the tree, and tried 
if his pronouncing the words would have the 
same effect, saying, three times, ‘* Open, Sesa- 
me,” when the door flew open, and he was sur- 
prised to find that it led to a spacious cave, in 
which were heaps of plate and jewels, and bags 
filled with gold and silver. Ali Baba loaded 
his three asses with as many bags as they 
could carry, and said, ‘‘ Shut, Sesame,” three 
times; the door then closed, and he made the 
best of his way home. ~ : 

His wife was overjoyed at the sight of such 
a treasure; and while Ali Baba dug a hole in 
his garden to bury it, she went to Cassim’s 
house to borrow a measure. Cassim’s wife, 
wishing to know what her brother-in-law 
wanted to measure, put some suet at the bot- 
tom of it. Ali Baba’s wife soon returned, and 
measured the gold; but when she took the 
measure back, she did not observe that one 
piece of gold was left sticking to the fat at the 
bottom. ; 

Cassim felt jealous at his brother’s prosperi- 
ty, and accused him of appearing miserably 
poor, when, in reality, he had so much money 
that he was obliged to measure it. “his 80 
worked on Ali Baba’s feelings that he :old 
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him all; and Cassim, the next day, started‘out 
with ten mules to the thieves’ cave. When he 
arrived, he exclaimed, ‘* Open, Sesame,” and 
he went in. He at orice set about removing a 
large number of bags of gold, and placed them 
near the door. So much was his mind en- 
gaged with the treasures he beheld, that when 
he wanted to return, he forgot the words; so 
the door would not open, and he could not get 
out. About midnight he was greatly alarmed 
py the sound of the tramping of the thieves’ 
horses; and upon the captain bidding the door 
open, Cassim rushed out, but the robbers in- 
stantly seized him and put him to death. They 
then cut his body in four quarters, which they 
hung up within the cave. 

Ali Baba, feeling uneasy at Cassim’s ab- 
sence, set out with his three asses to see what 
had become of him. When he came to the 
rock, he pronounced the words, and the door 
opened, when he beheld poor Cassim’s re- 
mains. He loaded one-ass with them, and 


the other two asses he loaded with bags of 
gold. Upon arriving at his brother’s house, 
he saw Morgiana, a faithful slave, and told 
her that he had brought her master’s remains, 
and she must manage to have them buried as 
though he had died a natural death. 

Morgiana then went to an old cobbler, named 


Baba Mustapha, and promised him two pieces 
of gold to accompany her blindfolded: this he 
agreed to, and she led him up one street and 
down another, until she arrived in the house. 
She then took off his bandages, and bade him 
sew the quarters of Cassim’s body together; 
and when he had finished, she led him back 
again blindfolded, but took him quite a differ- 
ent way. 

On their return to the cave, the forty thieves 
discovered that. some one had removed the 
body; so one of them was sent to the town to 
try and learn if any one had been brutally 
murdered, and so find out who had learned 
their secret. It being very early in the morn- 
ing, he came up to the only stall that was 
open, which was that of Baba Mustapha, who, 
in conyersation, said he had sewn the four 
quarters of a dead body together, but he could 
not tell the house, having been led there blind- 
folded. The thief gave him some gold to ac- 
company him in a similar manner, and the 
cobbler stopped immediately opposite Cassim’s 
house, at which Ali Baba now lived. The 
thief then chalked the door, and having led 
Mustapha back to his stall, returned to his 
companions in the forest. 

Morgiana, who had been out on an errand, 
returned, and, seeing the chalk mark which 
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the thief had made on the door, feared some 
danger, and marked several doors on both 
sides of their own in the same way. The thief, 
not knowing this, told his companions how he 
had met the cobbler, and what he had done: 
so it was agreed by the troop that the captain 
should return with him to the town. When 
they came to the place, there were so many 
doors marked that the thief could not distin- 
guish which was the right house; he was 
therefore taken back to the forest and exe- 
cuted, : 

Another of the troop then undertook to find 
out the house, and, going to the cobbler’s stall, 
agreed to pay Baba Mustapha to be led again 
to the house where he had sewn the dead body 
together. Having stopped opposite the door, 
the thief put a mark in a more remote part 
with red chalk. But Morgiana detected it, 
and marked the other houses, exactly the same. 
The thief with his captain came into the street, 
but the same difficulty presented itself. Thus 
the hopes of the captain were again frustrated, 
and the unfortunate robber put to death. 

The captain now resolved to go himself; and 
being led by the cobbler to the house, he took 
such particular notice of it as to make certain 
of knowing it again. He then purchased nine- 
teen mules and thirty-eight large jars, cne of 
which he had filled with oil. Into each of the 
other jars he put one of the thieves; and the 
jars being placed on the mules’ backs, the cap- 
tain, having disguised himself, led them to Ali 
Baba’s house, where he was received as a trav- 
elling oil merchant, and deposited his jars in — 
the yard. He told the thieves, who were all 
well armed, that when he threw stones among 
the jars, they were all to jump out and attack 
Ali Baba and his family. 

Morgiana, being in want of some oil, went ° 
to the first jar to get some, but was greatly 
surprised to hear a voice within the jar say, 
“‘Is it time?” Her suspicions were at once 
awakened, and she answered, ‘‘ Not yet.” She 
went to them all, giving the same answer. At 
last she came to the jar containing the oil, and 
filling a large kettle, which she made boiling 
hot, she poured some into each jar, thus sti- 
fling and killing them all. The captain soon 
discovered the loss of his gallant troop; so he 
made his escape and returned to the forest. 

He swore to be revenged on Ali Baba, and, 
assuming the name of Cogia Houssain, took a 
house opposite to where Ali Baba dwelt. He 
lived in splendor, and made himself so agree- 
able that Ali Baba prepared a feast and invited 
him. The captain thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to kill Ali Baba; so he went armed for 
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that purpose; but Morgiana knew him again, 
and guessing his intention, while she was 
dancing before him, drew a poniard, and 
stabbed him to the heart. Thus Ali Baba 
became possessed of all the treasures in the 
cave. 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL GRANT. 


BY CAPTAIN BERNARD GALLIGASKEN. 


HEN the headquarters of General Grant 

were temporarily located at Dabney’s 
Mills, during the movements of the armies 
operating against Richmond, the general was 
seated one night before the camp-fire, con- 
versing with the members of his staff. In- 
dulging his well-known propensity, he was 
whittling a stick, as he considered the pro- 
spective movements of the mighty host under 
his command. Suddenly he turned to Captain 
(now Licutenant-Colonel) Webster, of his mil- 
itary family, and remarked that he desired to 
have his headquarters train moved to a certain 
point by acertain route, indicating it on the 
map furnished by the engineers. 

At the time the general gave these directions 
to Captain Webster, the army of the Potomac 
was confronting the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia under Lee. The whole line was engaged, 
and the entire route marked out by Grant for 
the passage of his headquarters train was in 
possession of the enemy. The order, there- 
fore, was received with no little surprise, since 
it was hardly practicable to move the train 
through the enemy’s lines. Captain Webster 
called the general’s attention to the fact that 
the roads indicated were covered by the works 
of the rebels, and suggested that it was simply 
impossible to execute the order. 

‘T know very well that the enemy does oc- 
cupy the works in force on the road I have 
pointed out to you,” replied the general. ‘ But 
to-morrow’s sun will see them in our posses- 
sion, and manned by our troops. You will 
have no difficulty in carrying out my orders.” 

The officer thought the order was a very 
strange one to be given at such a time; but 
the general verified his statement, and, sure 
enough, the next morning the rebel line had 
been broken at Jones’s House, in front of 
Petersburg, by that gallant engineer, General 
Wright, who had hurled back the shattered 
line of Lee towards the Appomattox. Gen- 
eral Grant’s camp was broken up at daylight, 
and Captain Webster had the pleasure of mov- 
ing the headquarters train over the precise 
road laid down for the movement the day be- 
fore by the far-seeing leader of our armies. 





Considering the chances of battle, and the 
tenacity with which the rebels held their lines, 
no one but Grant would have had the audacity 
to make such a calculation, and to commit 
himself by issuing such an order. He knew 
exactly what he was doing, and had entire 
confidence in the success of his combinations, 
The infantry under Meade and Ord, and the 
cavalry under Sheridan, had been hotly en- 
gaged all day, but things were by no means 
going all one way. Our lines had at times 
been forced back, and it required a degree of 
foresight and self-possession which no other 
general has exhibited, to direct movements for 
the next day within the enemy’s present line, 
while the result to others was involved in so 
much doubt. 

So comprehensive was the grasp of the gen- 
eral’s mind, that he took in operations in prog- 
ress miles apart, and covering a wide range 
of country; and while directing movements of 
great magnitude, he came down to these de- 
tailed orders, none of which were so unim- 
portant as to escape his memory. He planned 
everything himself, and was always confident 
of ultimate success, however the details might 
occasionally miscarry. He had a splendid ar- 
my of veterans. Their success was his; and 
what was his, was the country’s. He issued 
orders for movements in the future which it 
seemed impossible to execute; but when the 
time came, his masterly strategy had prepared 
the way. In fact, he never made a mistake in 
the field, so far as movements were concerned, 
boldly anticipating events which his mighty 
thought and mighty action fully justified in 
the end. 


WINTER DECORATIONS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


OW is the time, boys and girls, to roam 

the woods and collect pretty ferns and 
leaves for your winter decorations. We are 
gathering the rainbow-tinted autumn leaves, 
also the graceful white ferns. Jack Frost has 
changed the bright green color of our ferns to 
an ivory white. If carefully pressed, they re- 
semble the beautiful skeleton leaves, so difficult 
to prepare. Arranged in vases, they form an 
exquisite bouquet. If dried and pressed per 
fectly, they will last all winter. 

We will give you some simple directions for 
pressing leaves. Gather your leaves at mid- 
day, or when free from moisture. Collect 
from your friends any large books, such as 
old ledgers or bound newspaper books. Then 
carefully arrange your branches, clusters, of 
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single leaves, in your books, leaving several 
leaves of the book unoccupied between the 
bright leaves. When they are properly ar- 
ranged, place your books in a warm room, 
and under heavy weights, where they can be 
evenly pressed. A letter-press is excellent, but 
it is only the few who can afford to purchase a 
“press” simply to press leaves. Once a week 


change the leaves, or even them till they be- | 


come perfectly dry and smooth. Many use a 
hot iron to smogth them, but we think it in- 
jures the color. Some oil the leaves when 
pressed. We tried the oiling proccss one year, 
and ruined our wall paper. If you like them 
glazed, brush them over with a thin coach 
varnish. It is necessary to varnish both sides 
of the leaves, or else they will curl. We prefer 
them unvarnished. When your leaves are pre- 
pared for winter’s use, ornament your walls, 
curtains, and pictures with them, and their 
bright tints will gladden your hearts amid the 
chill blasts and storms of winter. As you 
gather your leaves, look downwards as well 
as upwards, und carry home roots of all the 
pretty mosses and ferns you can find. And 
next week we will write you about ferneries. 











ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


‘ — 








FASHION. 


BY PEREGRINE BREESE. 


CHARACTERS. — SARAH TEMPLETON, SUSAN 
Hopkins, ELLEN SHAY, MARTHA EvVER- 
GREEN, MARGARET WILTON. 


Scene. — Girls variously employed. 


Sarah. O, girls! Miss Wintergreen, the mil- 
liner, has got the latest fashions from New 
York. Such styles! 

All. Have you seen them? 

Sarah. Yes; and superb they are too, I 
assure you. Such beautiful laces! Such ele- 
gant flounces! Such charming velvet trim- 
mings! Such splendid bonnets! I declare, 
‘twould take a week to name all the fine things 
she has received. There’s no end to them. 

Martha. 1 think that must be a mistake, 
Sarah, or they wouldn’t be in fashion. Who 
ever heard of a fashion that had no end? 

Susan. Yes; that’s all the fun of it. ’Tis 
80 splendid to appear in the height of fash- 
ion, that I shouldn’t care if it changed every 
month, 

Ellen. Ah, but your father might — or the 





one who has to furnish the money to liquidate 
the expense that fashion causes. “ 

Susan. Well, I would sing to him the song, 
so touchingly appealing to the tender parental 
sensibilities, — 

“Father, dear father, come down with the 
stamps ; 
My milliner’s bill is unpaid.” 
That certainly would reconcile him to the out- 
lay of a few hundreds of dollars — a mere trifle. 

Margaret. Some such trifle might prove like 
that last heavy grain which is said to break the 
camel’s back. Fashion, I think, is something 
like fire: it is a good servant, but a bad master. 

Sarak. Well, I think it is our duty to make 
ourselves look as becoming as we can; and 
if fashion improves the form, why may we not 
avail ourselves of it? I don’t believe my papa 
would refuse me a twenty-five dollar bonnet a 
month if I wanted it. I know he wouldn’t 
allow the Dowdy girls to surpass his own in 
elegance. 

Ellen. Handsome is that handsome does, 
Sarah. 

Margaret. I trust you would not take the 
Dowdies as criterions. They are vulgar and 
conceited; and having become suddenly rich, 
they have no idea of what constitutes good 
taste — taking extravagance as the standard. 
Few can surpass them in this particular. 

Sarak. Well, what must we do? Sit still 
and have them surpass us in dress and dis- 
play? NotI, if I can help it. 

Susan. Nor I, the proud things! I would 
have them see that my father is as rich as 
theirs, and that I can wear as many fine things 
as they can. 

Margaret. Then, my dear girls, sober peo- 
ple would condemn you both. They would 
say, ‘There are the Dowdies, and there are 
their imitators. Any imitation is bad enough; 
but to imitate the ridiculous and vain is worse 
than the ridiculous and vain. 

Sarak. How provoking you are, Margaret! 
I suppose you don’t believe in fashion; and I 
dare say you would not wear a fashionable 
bonnet if it were given to you. 

Margaret. Certainly I would not if it didn’t 
become me. But I do believe in any fashion 
that serves to give symmetry to the form and 
comfort to the wearer — that is neat, and not 
extravagant. I believe in a fashion that serves 
to make a man look more manly and a woman 
more womanly. No one likes to appear ridic- 
ulous by wearing antique garments. 

Susan. Nothing more antique than morre 
antique. 
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Margaret. Very good, dear. But many ap- 
pear-more ridiculous than that by wearing 
garments of such overdone fashion, that we 
scarcely know in what department of nature to 
place them. 

Martha. Did you ever observe how people 
sometimes change with their costume, and re- 
semble, through extreme fashion, some ani- 
mal? We cannot help seeing it. I saw young 
Dawdle, the other day, so built upon by furs 
and rough clothing, that he positively resem- 
bled the terrier dog by his side. (Gzrls laugh.) 

Ellen. Well, my idea of fashion is nearly 
the same as that of Margaret. Utility must 
go with the ornamental. I never let fashion 
trouble me, though I conform as becomingly 
and economically as I can with its rules. 
Father often quotes to me the proverb that 
“Fashion is a fickle goddess, that. struts 
through one country in the cast-off garments 
of another!” My milliner’s bill does not re- 
quire a heavy “ descent” of stamps, as Susan 
sings. I fix my own dresses and my own bon- 
nets myself; and I value my father’s pleasant 
smile and word of encouragement for my in- 
dustry more than I do the praise of the world 
for my finery, borrowed from the French wo- 
men, who have nothing to think of but dress. 

Sarah. But the French women are remark- 
able for their excellent taste in dressing; so 
your disparagement of fashion is not borne 
out by quoting them. 

_ Ellen. Perhaps not; but the French ladies 
are remarkable for original taste, and what- 
ever they wear becomes them. They are in 
advance of their fashions; and I am told, by 
those who are familiar with Paris, that the 
fashions imported from there are worn only 
so far as good taste commends, as here. A 
calico on some looks as well as silk on others. 

Susan. But howcan one be genteel, and not 
be in fashion? Must I be shut out of genteel 
society because I do not conform to the reign- 
ing style? 

Margaret. The Dowdies, for instance, I sup- 
pose. Gentility, no more than virtue, depends 
upon dress. Neatness and simplicity are 
oftener passports to the society of the truly 
genteel and refined than all the tawdry dress 
fashion can load one with. Modest or brilliant 
address wins place where pride and ostenta- 
tion are merely tolerated; and in the delight a 
pleasant voice awakens, dress is no more ob- 
served than lightning-bugs would be in the 
blaze of daylight. 

Martha. Yes; and my father says that true 
gentility is in the spirit of unselfishness, that 
looks to the good of others more than to self; 
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that the man who gets in your coal, or the 
woman who does your ironing, may, in the 
manner of doing the service, evince a gentility 
that would put to shame the arrogant and pre- 
tentious. 

£llen. Hush! Don’t advance such dogmas 
as that. We shall have all the community 
down upon us, if we do. 

Margaret. 1 think not; snobbery alone will 
take offence, that sees in a bought escutcheon, 
elaborate toilets, and an establishment, the 
acme of the genteel. 

Susan. I never heard such talk before; and 
if it should become common, where would so- 
ciety be? 

Sarah. Yes; answer that. 

Margaret. Society would be then based upon 
virtue and integrity; and the merely preten- 
tious and artificial, upheld by extravagant fash- 
ion and impudent assumption, would be super- 
seded by manliness and common sense. 

Susan. Well, you may be right, but — 

Sarah. No, they are not right; and I will 
hold to my old idea. I will get as much dress 
as I can, and appear as well as I can, in spite 
of all the low ideas you have advanced. 

Margaret. Very well; I suppose the Dow- 
dies argue just so. But we will not be ill- 
natured about it. We will act like sensible 
girls, and I dare say that everything will hap- 
pen right; for circumstances, after all, control 
us in all the matters of life; and fashion itself 
has a stout opponent in intelligent economy. 


Work. — Boys, do not be afraid of good 
hard work. Your hands were not so cun- 
ningly contrived to be nursed with cologne 
and Alexandre kids. Your muscles were not 
made for base ball alone. American boys, it 
is said, do not learn trades; they expect to get 
their living by their wits, — a poor stock in 
trade. If an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God, he is a working-man, with strong 
muscles and well-developed frame. Boys, do 
not shrink from work. 


— Ir was a truly Christian heart that 
prompted a wealthy citizen of Cincinnati to 
give orders to his gardener that, during his 
summer absence, all the roses on his place 
should be gathered twice a week and sent to 
St. Luke’s Hospital to cheer the suffering in- 
mates. 

—— Ip girls would practice sweeping and 
ironing more, and the piano and Grecian bend 
less, they would find their forms improved, 
and would be thought more of — by their 
mothers. 
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ORIOKET, 

Visit of the English Cricketers to America. 

HE lovers of England’s national game in 

this country have had opportunities, dur- 
ing the past four weeks, of witnessing some 
fine displays of their favorite pastime, in dif- 
erent sections of the country, between the Eng- 
lish Eleven and twenty-twos selected from the 
prominent clubs in the vicinity of the scene of 
the matches. 

The players constituting this Eleven were all 
professionals, and, taken altogether, were prob- 
ably the strongest team that ever left England, 
although they were by no means Zhe All Eng- 
land Eleven, as but five or six of this party are 
members of that eleven. The names of the 
party which includes the Eleven, and an um- 
pire, are, Wilsher, Jupp, Humphrey, Tarrant, 
Smith, Lillywhite, Griffith, Skaw, Rowboth- 
am; Freeman, Charlwood, and Pooley — those 
in Italics being members of the regular All 
England Eleven. 

The matches played, and their results, up to 
the present writing, are as follows: First 
match, played in New York against a twenty- 
two selected from the different clubs in that 
vicinity —the Eleven scored 175, in a single 
inning, against 149 by the twenty-two in two 
innings. 

After the cricket match was concluded, a 
scrub match at base ball was played, in which 
the Englishmen were the victors. The Eleven 
played their second match at Montreal, where, 
after each side had played a single inning, — 
which stood 210 to 28 for the Eleven, —the 
rain stopped further proceedings, and the 
match was, by mutual consent, declared a 
draw. 

We next find the Eleven in Boston, where 
they played a well-contested game with a 
twenty-two, which included in its number 
some of the best professionals of the United 
States. The match occupied three days, and 
resulted in the Eleven scoring 180, in two 
innings, against 76 by the twenty-two. 

The Eleven remained a fourth day, in order 








to play a match game of base ball, the first 
regular game they had experienced» The 
American picked nine consisted of Bush, 
Shaw, and Smith, of the Harvards; Conant, 
Jewell, and Rogers, of the Lowells; and Bar- 
rows, O’Brien, and Pratt, of the Tri-Moun- 
tains; while the English nine was made up 
of Smith, Rowbotham, Tarrant, Jupp, Pooley, 
Charlwood, Shaw, and Humphrey, with Geo. 
Wright, the well-known professional ball and 
cricket player of New York, as pitcher. The 
game occupied some two hours, and resulted 
in favor of “our boys” by a decisive score of 
20 to 4. 


LAOROSSE. 


Rule VII. Referee. 
HE umpires shall select a referee, to whom 
all disputed games whereon they are a 
tie may be left for decision. He shall take the 
evidence of the players particularly interested, 
the respective opinions of the differing, and, if 
necessary, the opinions and offers of the cap- 
tains, in cases where the discontinuance of the 
game is threatened. His decision shall in all 
cases be final. 
This, as well as the preceding rule, is of little 
moment, unless the game be a very important 
one. 


Rule VIII. Captains. 


Field captains to superintend the play may 
be appointed by each side previous to a match, 
who shall toss up for choice of goal, and select 
umpires. They shall report any infringement 
of the laws to the umpires. They shall be 
members of the club by whom they are ap- 
pointed, and may or may not be players in the 
match ; and if not, they shall not carry crosses. 

As in base ball, they require captains to sides 
in lacrosse; although in the former they must 
be one of the players on their respective nines, 
while in the latter it is immaterial whether 
they are or not. 


Rule IX. Designation of Players. 


The players of each side shall be designated 
as follows : — 

1. Goal-keeper — who defends the goal. 

2. Point — who is first man out from goal. 

3. Cover-point — who is in front of point. 

4. Centre — who “faces” in the centre of 
the field. 

5. Home — who is nearest the opponent’s 
goal. 

The remaining players shall be termed 
fielders. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ANSWERS. 


1115. Henniker. 1116. B-rook. 1117. C-ask. 
1118. M-old. 1119. S-pool. 1120. S-cow. 1121. 
H-asp. 1122. B-ridge. 1123. Waterfall. 1124. 
Celia. 1125. (Eight) (eye) r (ant) (tea) (hoe) 
(he) (maid) es (pies) t (he).t (ear) s of t (he) 
(op pressed) (eyes) n (Eve) r (safe) f (rum) t 
(hare) v (enge) (ants) — A tyrant, though he 
may despise the tears of the oppressed, is nev- 
er safe from their vengeance. 1126. 1. Nan- 
tucket. 2.Adrianople. 3.Shannon. 4. Hu- 
ron. 5. Venice. 6. Illinois. 7. Lyons. 8. 
Ladrone. 9. Elbe — NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
1127. William Cullen Bryant. 1128. Vivonne. 


1129. REBUs. 


G. GIMNEY 


Sans-TETEs. 


1130. Behead a fabulous being, and leave to 
be exalted. 1131. Behead to ming!'e, and leave 
to loan. 1132. Behead a bird, and leave a 
garden tool. 1133. Behead a sort of vessel, 
and leave a narrow passage. 1134. Beheada 
dialect, and leave a scoundrel. 1135. Behead 
a minister, and leave a crime. 

PHUNNY PHELLOW. 


1136. Musica PuzzLe. 
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BLANKS. 


1137. Mr. » you may —— your fields 
and —— for fish, but you are far from being 
an ——. 1138. The —— —— was shot from 
under him in battle. 1139. —— shot a —., 
1140. I saw a boy, who was a notorions —, 
trip over a —— into the —— of a wild beast. 

The blanks in the above to be filled with 
transpositions of the same word. 

Honey Beg. 


1141. GEOGRAPHICAL ReEBus. 


PuzZzLer. 


1142. One summer’s day, while taking a 
walk, the wind began blowing furiously. Be- 
ing near a house, I proceeded through the 
yard entrances (1.) to the side protected from 
the wind; (2.) and the storm suddenly com- 
ing up, I entered and found an old friend. He 
was at dinner; and seeing the viands on the 
decline, (3.) I went for the remains. (4.) Af 
ter dinner, the storm having lulled, my friend 
showed me his rabbit-breeding ground. (5.) 
We then returned to discuss the heroic deeds 
of the five great revolutionary generals herein 
mentioned. EUREKA. 

ENIGMA. 


1143. It is composed of 10 letters. The 7, 4, 
5 isa boy’s name. The 9, 8, 1, 10 is detesta- 
ble. The 3, 6, 2 is the note of a certain bird. 
The whole is a great traveller. Uncas. 


1144. GEOGRAPHICAL ReEBus. 


CHARADE. 


1145. Of my first you have two; of my sec- 
ond you have two; my third school-boys have; 
and my whole is done in Washington. 

UnIck. 
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LAUCUS, the postage on the Magazine 

for one year is twenty cents, in addition 
to $2.50, subscription price, as we have stated 
some less than five hundred times before. The 
rules for rebuses are, that the symbols shall 
either spell or pronounce the words perfectly, 
and be neither too stale nor too simple. We 
want something smart, original, and ingen- 
ious. — T. J. Strongarm, the rebus was pub- 
lished in No. 89. — Sin Saxon, we do not like 
to publish French enigmas, as our readers are 
American. — Leslie G. (the whole name is too 
long), your second rebus is accepted. The 
sans-tétes are good, but we can take but one 
thing from a letter, you know. — B. Smith, 
we object to the use of letters in geographical 
rebuses. 

Monsieur and Downsey, our sympathies are 
entirely with poor Mr. Wigginson, for we can 
remember the time when base ball was all 
Greek to us (don’t mention it abroad); and 
we fear so many of our readers are in the same 
benighted state, that the dialogue would be 
Hebrew to them. — Wide Awake’s ‘“‘ pome” 
has melted our hard heart. Henceforth, as 
before, — 





“The wheat we'll garner, but will burn the 
tare.” 


The rebus comes under the head of “ tare.” 
We do not like the ‘‘ bench hopping.” 

Powhatan, the old name is best. The es- 
tablishment is immense. — Adelphi, there are 
plenty of good schools in your own state. See 
the daily papers. We think the term “ poli- 
ticians” scarcely applies to the heroes of the 
war.— W. M. S., Station A, Boston, has gone 
into the ‘white mice” business, and wants 
correspondents on the subject. He should 
have a tin cage, or cover the exposed parts 
of the wooden house with tin. — Keystone, see 
preface for answer to your question about the 
captain. — Lorain Lincoln’s puzzle is rather 
too long for the crowded condition of our 
columns. 

Skiff, Worcester defines to “badger,” to 
tease or persecute, as the badger is teased 
when hunted. — Eureka forgot to send an- 
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swer. — T. P. G., thank youfor a kind letter. 
We have scarcely room to print the anecdotes, 
— Bob O. Link, Messrs. Lee and Shepard can — 
furnish a stamp album. — Dictator, exigencies 
often arise that we could not foresee at the 
time, as we have explained in a late number. 
We are trying to obviate all such difficulties 
by greatly reducing the amount of accepted 
matter. That is the reason we decline your 
contributions in this letter, not that they are 
unworthy of publication, but because we have 
such an abundance on hand. 

Licorice John thinks skating is almost as 
good as base ball. He relates a pathetic story 
of his awkward dilemma in being over- 
whelmed by the fall of a heavy body weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds, whereby he per- 
formed a partial somersault, not in the highest 
style of art, while playing the cavalier teacher 
to a young lady on parlor skates, and. became 
much chagrined, and sprained his wrist into 
the bargain. We commiserate his condition. — 
We are too crowded to admit Karl Thautful’s 
article, although it is well written. — The poe- 
try by A. A. S. is also quite crowded out. — 
George H. D., perhaps those evil sprites spir- 
ited them away. 

Empire State attempts a conundrum: ‘* What 
is the difference between a person purchased 
for money, and ‘no quarter’ on the battle- 
field? One’s mercenary, and the other’s nary 
mercy.” We ‘‘meantersay,” all rebuses ac- 
cepted, including one before us. — Essex, as 
soon as we have time to develop some grand 
scheme. It is a bulky subject to handle. — 
Monsieur, the dialogue is not well constructed. 
It is very well for a beginner; but first efforts 
are no more pertect in authorship than in ship- 
building. An apprentice to a ship-carpenter 
may construct some promising little toy boats, 
but he could scarcely build a seaworthy ship 
until he has learned his trade. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebus — Paul (No. 2); charades — Essex, 
Wide Awake; transpositions — Robert Hall, 
Tempest; acrostic — Tempest; syncopations — 
Josiah Trinkle; enigma — Virtus; blanks — 
G. H., Esq. 

DECLINED. 

Selah, J. C. M., Robert Penfold, Bob O. 
Link, Hoky Poky, Razor Blade, Monsieur, 
Dictator, Tommy Toots, Excelsior, Paul Ken- 
dall. 

Wisu CoRRESPONDENTS. 

A. H. Tolman, Box 65, Lanesboro’, Mass. ; 
C. D. Cerberus, Jr.; Hartwick Seminary, Ot- 
sego County, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: When we re- 


turned from our summer vacation, and 
talked so prettily to you about going to work, 
we were fully resolved not to play any more 
this year, except to go salmon-fishing for a 
week with our valued contributor, Millinocket, 
whose articles our young friends have read 
with so much pleasure and profit. But then 
we were tempted, and ‘the best laid schemes 
0’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.” A kind and 
generous friend, whose modesty equals his 
worth, placed his yacht and her crew at our 
disposal for a cruise of a week. Our greatest 
weakness is the love of a fine yacht, and we 
yielded almost without a struggle to the splen- 
did opportunity. In the face of all the letters 
we have received from you, boys, asking when 
** Palace and Cottage” would be published, we 
went. Our conscience did not reproach us 
when we considered how hard we had worked 
for two years, and what a magnificent yacht 
was placed at our disposal. 

We went; and you will wish to know some- 
thing about the yacht in which we went. She 
is a sloop of fifteen tons, O. M., painted white 
as the virgin snow, and sitting on the water 
as graceful as a swan. She has won several 
prizes in the regattas, and sails like the wind. 
She carries a jib, mainsail, and gaff-topsail, 
besides a jib-topsail for very light airs. Below 
she has-.a cabin with two berths, with an in- 
finity of lockers, and two state-rooms — one 
for the captain and one for the owner, the 
latter of which we had the honor to occupy. 
We were never better accommodated in a first- 
class hotel in America or Europe. Our bed, 
our marble wash-stand, our mirror, our light 
and air, our space and our privacy, were all 
that could be expected or desired, and we felt 
like a lord. Forward of the state-rooms was a 
nice little cook-room, with a stove, lockers, 
and every convenience which could possiviy 
be crowded into such a limited space ;-anc. we 
are filled with wonder, as well as delight, when 
we think of the splendid dinners, and suppers, 
‘and breakfasts which came forth from this Lil- 
iput kitchen. 

Captain Abbott, the sailing-master of the 
Violet, was all that could be wished, expected, 





or even invented, by the most ardent devotee 
of aquatic sports. He knew every rock, shoal, 
and narrow, and his way into every port to 
the eastward. He loved his party, and labored 
diligently to make them happy. We shall 
gratefully remember him for many and many 
a year. Alexander Freeman, the steward and 
crew, whom we were indulgently permitted to 
call ** Alick,” though he had served creditably 
as the adjutant of a crack regiment in the war 
of the rebellion, was the worthy &ssociate of 
Captain Abbott. Besides being a capital cook, 
he was a gentleman in all his ways and man- 
ners. i 

Our party for the first day consisted of four, 
besides our humble self. We should be happy 
to introduce them by name, but we respect 
their modesty. The first was one of those 
magnificent men before whom poor authors 
are said to crouch and cringe; but on this 
occasion, at least, we regarded our own puny 
self, as his equal — we slept in the state-room, 
he in a berth! We felt a malicious satisfac- 
tion in getting ahead of our metaphorical 
tormentor. When the gentlemanly skipper 
shouted, “Hard lee!” it was necessary for 
him to explain that no personal allusion was 
intended. Of the occupant of the berth on the 
port side we need only say that his last song 
was the sweetest he sang: it was, “I swan!” 
Excuse slang, as our fellow-passenger in the 
Lurline is wont to say. He who lay on the 
locker, same side, was an honest and true man 
—humph! free’s the tongue to say it as the 
heart to feel it. We had voyaged with both 
of our port passengers before. On the locker, 
in front of the auburn-bearded monster, before 
whom poor authors quake when he is on his 
throne, lay the banker; and he enjoyed the 
first day so much that we can almost forgive 
him for being sick after he left us. If some of 
our puzzle correspondents can guess any of 
these names, they are welcome to do so. 

With, this yacht, this crew, and this party 
we sailed on Monday forenoon, in the midst 
of a pouring rain. We intended to enjoy our 
selves and we did, in spite of the weather. The 
Violet made time; and after partaking of some 
dainty sandwiches, and imbibing at the ice- 
pitcher, which always stood on the centre- 
board casing, and was as free as air to all, we 
came to anchor in Marblehead harbor. The 
clouds cleared away, and the sun came out in 
honor of our arrival. But, Boys and Girls, we 
shall have something more to say in another 
letter; and, till then, we shall continue to be 
your devoted friend and well-wisher, 

OxiveR OpTIc. 





